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in love. One must concentrate one's affection on the narrower
field of the fatherland. In a primitive society man had a father-
land in the tribe. Liberty, equality and fraternity reigned, and
this constituted the fatherland. But the introduction of private
property in land aroused rapacity and led to wars, to the develop-
ment of a warrior caste and to the annihilation of national liberties
and citizenship. At last nobody had any more the slightest
interest in the fatherland. To subjects it was the same whether
they were oppressed by a native or a foreign tyrant. The father-
land had ceased to exist. Only liberty and equality can evoke
true patriotism.
Rousseau specially admired the Sparta of Lycurgus with her
iron discipline, her passionate patriotism and self-sacrificing hero-
ism, Sparta who banished arts and science, stood on a higher
level than Athens and later Rome who cultivated them, and
forgot their military discipline, frugality and patriotism. Lyc-
urgus showed his people the fatherland at every moment, in the
laws, in games and festivals, in private affairs, even in love. He
did not leave them a moment of rest to belong to themselves alone,
and out of this continual coercion grew a glowing love of the
fatherland which was the strongest, or rather the only passion of
the Spartans and made them superhuman beings* In his
enthusiasm for Sparta Rousseau closes his eyes to the fact that
Sparta was certainly not founded on liberty and equality of the
masses. It was ruled by a warrior-caste ruthlessly oppressing the
subject population which was perhaps twenty times as numerous
as their lords.
Rousseau, furthermore, emphasizes the necessity of national
traditions as a means of cementing and intensifying the solidarity
of the citizens. He rejects the fashionable cosmopolitanism which
only serves as an excuse for shirking duties towards one's nation,
and in particular the pernicious habit prevailing in the whole of
Europe of aping French customs. Patriots are necessarily pre-
judiced, unjust and harsh towards foreigners, and this is excusable,
as it is a consequence of their ardent love of their own nation.
National institutions and traditions, customs and habits form the
character of a people, and its pecularity is a mainstay of patriot-
ism. When the Poles asked him for advice how to frame their
constitution he laid great stress upon giving them a national
physiognomy which was to distinguish them from all other peoples.
A Pole of 20 years should be a Pole and nothing else. A child,
when opening his eyes, should see the fatherland, and till his death
nothing else. In other writings, however, Rousseau strikes in